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How Will the New School Library 
Standards Affect High School Libraries? 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
American Association of School Librarians, Chicago, Illinois 


KX 

OR MANY YEARS school librarians and other educators have 

been aware of the need to revise the standards for school libraries 
which were published by the American Library Association in 1945 
in School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. This pamphlet 
which described the objectives, services and facilities for school 
libraries has been generally recognized as the statement of national 
standards for library service in schools of all kinds in the United 
States. These standards have exerted considerable influence on the 
development and improvement of school libraries during the last 
decade. 

Revised standards are needed today, however, to provide goals 
for forward-looking schools, since many schools have gone beyond 
the standards set in 1945, and to add a further impetus to school 
library improvement. Centralized libraries are found in most 
schools at the secondary level, it is true, but how many are adequate 
for the needs of their schools in regard to physical quarters, size of 
staff and materials collections? In order to provide excellence in 
education for children and youth today, it is essential that well- 
rounded collections of books and other printed and audio-visual 
materials be available at all levels; that all schools be provided 
with attractive and functional library quarters, with a professional 
and clerical staff able and willing to develop a good program of 
library services. 

Standards for School Library Programs will be published by the 
American Library Association early in 1960, in response to the many 
requests for a revision of the 1945 standards. These new standards 
are the work of a committee appointed by the Aimerican Association 
of School Librarians, a division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, several years ago. This committee was composed not only 
of school librarians but of representatives from twenty other pro- 
fessional and lay organizations interested in quality education for 
children and youth. Since the principles governing the programs 
and resources of school libraries are the concern of administrators, 
school boards, teachers and others, their counsel was sought in the 
preparation of the new standards. 
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The qualitative standards for school library programs have 
evolved from many sources—from the advice, suggestions and criti- 
cism obtained from consultants in special areas, from a two-day work 
session held at the Kansas City ALA Conference in 1957, from 
another work session at the ALA San Francisco Conference in 1958 
(in which some six hundred school librarians participated), and 
from information secured from scores of librarians in response to 
questionnaires, letters and conferences. 

The quantitative standards were compiled by means of various 
procedures—by information obtained from questionnaires sent to 
schools identified by state and city school library supervisors as 
having very good library facilities and resources, by the judgment of 
a panel of experts, including the members of the Standards Com- 
mittee and advisory consultants, and by the appraisal of the stand- 
ards by specialists in various fields. 

Admittedly the quantitative standards are high and they can be 
justified only in relation to the type of library program described 
in the publication. It is pointed out that the most important part 
of the library program is the work with students and teachers. 
Quality education is costly, and in order to realize the objectives of 
the school library program, adequate funds must be provided for 
staff, quarters and the materials collection. Money alone, however, 
will not determine the activities and services that make the library 
an educational force in the school. 

What are the necessary intangibles then in the development of 
a good school library program? The vision of the superintendent 
and principal planning with a professional librarian who is quali- 
fied by training, personality, enthusiasm and ability; the interest 
of the teachers and the students in the school; the backing of the 
school board and other citizens of the community. It is a co 
operative effort of persons who understand the objectives of the 
school library in relation to the educational philosophy of the 
school, who realize that one of the reasons that a school is a good 
one is because of the quality of its library. 

What will be the school library of the future? The emphasis 
today and in the future is and will be on the services rendered and 
the program developed. Services must be curtailed if the size of the 
staff, quarters and collections of materials are inadequate. Size is 


not the sole criterion; quality looms ever more important. With 
limited budgets in the past years many school libraries have had 
small basic collections for average readers, with the addition of 
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easy-reading books to tempt the reluctant ones. Little was provided 
for the gifted or accelerated readers, for those young people who 
without stimulation were often lazy readers tending to read far be- 
low their level. Today we realize that the library is one place in 
the school where these students can and should find reading mate- 
rials and develop methods of research that will serve to challenge 
them and to carry them on to other larger libraries in the com- 
munity. In the School Library Bill of Rights it is asserted in part 
that the responsibility of the school library is “to provide materials 
that will enrich and support the curriculum, taking into considera- 
tion the varied interests, abilities, and maturity levels of the pupils 
served . . . to provide a background of information which will 
enable pupils to make intelligent judgments in their daily life.” 

What kind of library facilties will be needed? Certainly a 
reading room with an informal and inviting appearance, tastefully 
decorated, functional as to seating accommodations, shelving, filing 
cabinets, etc. As the school population grows and the school 
becomes increasingly larger, however, one or even two reading rooms 
will not suffice to serve the school. Therefore basic classroom collec- 
tions will be deemed necessary for many rooms—collections beyond 
one set of encyclopedias. Portable book shelves, mobile books units 
and other movable equipment can be utilized to transport materials 
selected for use with a particular unit of work from the central 
library to classrooms as needed. One or more conference and 
listening rooms, an adjoining library classroom, a workroom, storage 
space for back copies of periodicals and for audi-visual materials 
and equipment, a librarian’s office, areas for teacher use—all are 
needed to make this a working laboratory and a materials center. 
A budget will be required that allows for books and magazines for 
the abilities, interests and needs of students, a budget that also 
makes provisions for audio-visual as well as printed materials—in 
fact, for all the instructional materials that may be needed by pupils 
and teachers in the enrichment of the curriculum, currently defined 
as all those experiences affecting the child within the school. 
Sufficient staff so that librarians can both serve in the library and 
go into classrooms to give book talks and introduce materials will 
be a necessity, and adequate paid clerical assistants to relieve the 
librarian of clerical and custodial duties. 

What will be the added training and responsibilities of the 
school librarian? We will expect on the staff professionally trained 
librarians with at least teacher training if not actual teaching 
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experience, with special training in curriculum, child growth and 
development, reading, audio-visual materials, and administration; 
librarians who love children and who have the ability to work well 
with people. In short the training of the librarian must be as broad 
as that of the principal if he is to help the library become the 
learning center of the school. Working with the school counselors 
the school librarian will select materials to make of the library a 
guidance center—reading, vocational, educational, and personal. He 
will work with teachers and administrators to help foster social 
responsibility on the part of young people. The school librarian 
will have made available to him reading and other test scores, as 
well as individual records, so that he has an understanding of indi- 
vidual pupil abilities and needs. He will serve on curriculum com- 
mittees and will work with teachers and students in planning units, 
in selection of materials, in making library facilities available; he 
will assume responsibility for teaching the use of the library and 
its tools and resources; he will take the initiative in promoting a 
love for reading and the use of the public library as a lifetime habit. 
The librarian will train students to assist capably and profitably in 
the library routines and services, and will strive to recruit some 
of these assistants into librarianship as a career. 

What about library programs in high schools having fewer than 
two hundred students? Dr. Conant has indicated in his study of 
the American high school that the prevalence of high schools with 
a graduating class of fewer than one hundred students “constitutes 
one of the serious obstacles to good secondary education throughout 
most of the United States.* Certainly many educators differ with 
Conant’s viewpoint when he states that the instructional program 
cannot be “sufficiently challenging” in small high schools. Granted 
that high quality education in small schools is more expensive than 
in larger ones, it is still possible to have a good instructional pro- 
gram and a good school library. Even in a school under two hun- 
dred in size it is practicable with district and regional planning to 
have library service for all students when a library room and librari- 
an may not be possible in each school. For those concerned with 
the nearly 50% of American high schools having fewer than two 
hundred students, the new school library standards provide definite 
help in a special chapter, where it is pointed out that the services 


of professionally trained librarians and the materials from a central 
agency can be made available. In another chapter the supervisory 
program at the district, county, regional and state level is described, 
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with standards and qualifications for personnel. The library room 
as a learning and research laboratory, training in library and study 
skills, adequate reading guidance—these aspects of a school library 
program may not all be realized for these small schools without 
centralized libraries, but the services at least of an outside library 
agency can be provided. 

The impact of the new school library standards will be felt as 
existing high school libraries are improved and as new ones are 
planned. Some excellent school libraries today have already ex- 
ceeded the recommendations for the expenditure of $4.00-$6.00 per 
pupil for books, for the minimum collection of 6,000 volumes in 
even the smallest schools, for the size of the professional and clerical 
staff, and the provisions for library quarters. These goals may 
not be realized by most schools immediately; it may take years of 
careful planning and constant effort for tangible results than can 
be achieved by the planning together of librarians, teachers, admin- 
istrators, students, and citizens of the community. 

1 Endorsed by the Council of the American Library Association, July, 1955. 


2James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959), p. 77. 














How Well Will the School Library Serve 


Mary Peacock DouGLas 
Supervisor of Libraries, Raleigh Public Schools, Raleigh, N. O. 
KA 
RECENT STUDY of the use of the school library in secondary 
school teaching! has brought to the forefront the need for 
formulating more definite plans within each school for practicing 
reference and research skills which are admittedly essential for an 
educated individual. The responsibility for increased library usage 
in connection with any subject course lies first of all with the class- 
room teacher, but the librarian and the administrator have responsi- 
bilities too. Working together, analyzing strengths and weaknesses, 
planning for improvements, and putting plans into operation, they 
can provide for pupils experiences which should result in develop- 
ing each student toward his potential. 
This first nationwide study of the secondary-school teacher and 
library services brought out these facts: 
“+ Virtually all, 99 percent, of the teachers in urban secondary 
schools are teaching in schools that have central libraries. 


Secondary-school teachers are almost unanimous in the belief 
that learning how to use various library resources should be 
a fundamental part of the education of all boys and girls, and 
a substantial majority of teachers believe that they have a 
personal responsibility for helping to develop library skills. 


A majority of secondary schools have well-organized programs 
for developing student skill in the use of library material. 


A majority of teachers recognize library services as either 
essential or important to effective teaching in their subject 
areas. 


Teachers of the various subjects appear to be divided into 
three rather distinct groups according to the extent to which 
they utilize library services. Teachers of English, social 
studies, and science are the major users of library services. 
Teachers of business education, industrial arts, and mathe- 
matics are the minor users. Teachers of art, foreign lan- 
guages, household arts, music, and health and physical edu- 
cation are potential major users. 
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- The school library today not only serves the curriculum needs 
of students and teachers, but it also provides materials for the 
professional growth of teachers.”"! 


The recognition of the library as a service center as well as a 
materials center is emphasized in another publication based on a 
careful and extensive study of good school libraries. The New 
National Standards? for school libraries, soon to be published by the 
American Library Association for the American Association of 
School Librarians is a document which all school persons should 
read, study, and ponder. Its real purpose is to portray a positive 
program for school libraries and to indicate the essentials for carry- 
ing out that program Now is the time to evaluate the impact of 
the library in each school. 


The forward looking school 


Provides, in sufficient abundance and variety, the many re- 
sources needed for teaching and learning. 


Has these materials easily accessible for use in the school and 
in the home. 


Supports a well-planned school library program that provides 
for the careful evaluation and selection of materials, for the 
efficient organization of materials, and for the guidance and 
assistance desired by faculty members and students in select- 
ing and using materials. 


In your school does the library effectively serve to further this 
educational ideal? Does it provide the materials, funds, and staff 
needed so that students can 


Derive the fullest benefit from their classroom instruction. 
Extend the boundaries of their knowledge and experience. 
Pursue self-directed learning of all kinds. 

Explore and satisfy their many curiosities and interests. 


Find enjoyment in the rich stores of the imaginative ex- 
pressions of creative artists. 


Learn how to use libraries and to evaluate the materials of 
communication. 


Obtain materials that meet their individual needs and abili- 
ties. 





Establish intellectual habits that last for life. 
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Does it provide materials, funds, and staff needed so that teachers 
and counselors can 


Achieve their instructional objectives to the fullest degree. 
Enrich course content. 


Prepare assignments that provide for the needs and abilities 
of individual students. 


Motivate students to use materials for curricular and non- 
curricular purposes. 


Have the materials needed in counseling students in many 
aspects of guidance work. 


Use materials directly with students in the classroom. 
Teach students how to use materials and libraries. 
Keep abreast with the best ideas and practices in education. 


Use materials to broaden their own knowledge and to derive 
personal enjoyment. 


Have materials easily accessible and efficiently organized so 
that time is not wasted in locating materials for examination 
and use. 

The realization of these potentialities may not be easy to achieve, 
but very few worthwhile things have been achieved easily. The 
American Association of School Librarians in its study arrived at 
certain conclusions as to what materials, personnel, funds, quarters 
and equipment would be required to provide the services which 
are indicated. It must be realized that these essential elements are 
inter-locking and interdependent. No one quantitative measure 
can be considered valid of itself; each is closely related to all others. 
The Collection of Materials should 

- Provide a wide variety, covering many subjects. 
Provide a wide variety, covering many reading levels. 
Provide for extensive reference and research. 
Include many types of materials, including books, periodicals, 
pictures, pamphlets, maps, recordings, films, filmstrips, slides, 
models, regalia, and others. 


Include at least 6,000-10,000 books for schools with 200-999 
pupils with emphasis upon quality rather than proportion 
in relation to size of enrollment. Schools of 1,000 or more 
should average at least 10 books per pupil. 
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Provide a collection of professional materials for the school 
faculty of books, periodicals and other instructional materials. 


The Library Personnel should 


Include a staff of trained librarians and clerical helpers for 
the program to be administered. 


Include staff members adminstering the audio-visual program 
if it is part of the library responsibility. 

Be assigned for central cataloging and organization. 

Include a supervisor or director of library services for the 
school system. 

Have time to appraise and cooperatively select materials for 
purchase, to work with individual pupils, to work with teach- 
ers, to work with class groups, to organize materials, to pre- 
pare bibliographies, to teach the use of books and libraries. 
Include at least one full-time certified librarian for each 300 


pupils up to 900 and one certified librarian for each 400 
pupils thereafter. 


Include one-half time clerical worker for each 300 pupils. 


Increase the staff by 50% if the library has full responsibility 
for the audio-visual materials.and program within the school. 


The Library Quarters should 





Provide a suite of rooms to include reading rooms, work 
room, storage space, conference rooms, classroom (for larger 
schools) , office (for larger schools), listening and viewing 
areas. 


Provide reading rooms seating not fewer than 45-55 in schools 
with 550 pupils or fewer and ten per cent of the student en- 
rollment in schools having 551 or more students; provide 
multiple reading rooms, each seating not more than 75 and 
each under the direction of a trained librarian, in large 
schools. 

Provide 30 to 35 square feet per reader in the reading room. 
Provide adequate shelving for present need and future 
growth. 

Should be suitably and attractively furnished and equipped. 


Should be centrally located and easily accessible. 








— 


re 
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The Library Budget should 
- Provide funds for needed personnel. 


- Provide funds for regular library books of $1,000 to $1,500 
annually in schools having 200-249 pupils; provide $4.00 to 
$6.00 per student in schools having 250 or more pupils. 
Provide additional funds for other printed materials. 


- Provide funds for the purchase of audio-visual materials of 
$2.00 to $6.00 per pupil. 


Provide funds for professional materials for teachers. 

Provide additional funds to bring the library up to standard. 
Provide funds for keeping the materials collection in good 
physical condition. 


Provide for supplies and equipment as needed. 


These are recognized as high standards, but not high for the 
service which is needed, and expected in many communities, from 
the library. When the first national standards for secondary school 
libraries were projected by a National Education Association Com- 
mittee headed by C. C. Certain in 1917, the committee stated 
r . a schedule of systematic library development should be out- 
lined, with definite annual goals to be attained, until all standards 
have been achieved. It is estimated that not more than five years 
should be required for the complete achievement of standards given 
in this report.” That challenge holds again today. The challenge 
of new standards is set before schools in an age that measures speed 
by sound, not by the plodding turn of a wooden wheel. How fast 
the development of communication and transportation in a decade; 
how slow the means of sharing the wisdom of the ages and the swift- 
ness of man’s scientific genius through the guided use of print! 

Will schools accept the challenge? How well will each library 
serve? 

1N. E. A., Research Division. The Secondary-School Teacher and Library Services. 
Research Monograph 1958 M-1. Washington, D.C.: the Association, November 1958. 
= PALLA., American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library 
Programs. Chicago: the Association. (To be published early in 1960.) 

8 Certain, C. C., Chrm. Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools of Different Sizes. Report of the Committee on Library Organization and Equip- 


ment. In Proceedings of the National Education Asociation. 1918. Pp. 691-719. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association. 1918. 


Boston University 
School of Education 
_ ~~ Library 











The Teaching of Library Skills 
and Attitudes 


HELEN WHEELER 
Chicago, Illinois 
KR 

S THE EXTENT of man’s knowledge continues to expand at 
Am increasing rate, the amount one person can possess about 
any one thing in proportion to the total amount known about it 
has become smaller and smaller. Where total knowledge is im- 
possible, knowing where and how to obtain it is necessary. Those 
who have learned to use the library confidently and effectively have 
the key to almost unlimited knowledge, and they have, of course, 
also been given the means to better learning in school and self- 
realization out of school The acquisition of library skills and atti- 
tudes is vital for everyone today. 

There is also meaning here for educators; if attitudes are to be 
shaped, this teaching should start in the elementary school; the 
development of competencies should be emphasized in the junior 
high school, where early adolesence is accompanied by great curi- 
Osity and many new interests; mastery in later secondary school 
should be integrated with content learning; and, teacher-preparation 
should support the whole concept. 

The teaching of library skills and attitudes is a goal of education 
which is not now receiving adequate or appropriate attention. Its 
wording varies with authors, points of view, school-level etc., and 
such terms as ‘library skills,’ ‘study habits,’ ‘reference skills,’ and ‘the 
use of books and libraries’ are also frequently employed. “The teach- 
ing of library skills and attitudes,’ seems to be the most potent, since 
there is provision in it for cultivation of a balance of feeling and 
knowledge. Although many factors are involved in the achieving 
of such a goal, only the most specific characteristics of the program 
necessary to give appropriate attention to the teaching of library 
skills and attitudes will be described here. Such related-but-con- 
troversial questions as the role of the library in the school, the best 
type of set-up, the importance of materials collections in relation to 
curriculum, the education and experience of the librarian etc. will 
not be dealt with here. 

Although much has been written about teaching the use of the 
library, little objective investigation has been made. The unique- 
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ness of this area, by virtue of its close inter-relationship with other 
areas and goals, should make the actual school situation the starting 
point. One would consider first such things as the school program 
already in force, curriculum changes in progress, the education of 
the teachers and their security in relationship to library, etc. Spe- 
cifically, it becomes necessary to operate within a framework of who 
(teacher .. . librarian . . . a combination . . .) is to teach; who is to 
be taught; what is to be taught; when... how ...why.... We 
should attempt to realistically characterize a program which would 
be appropriate and adequate in terms of conditions which do exist. 
Two specific points at which the teaching of library skills and 
attitudes are especially vital have been selected for emphasis: junior 
high school and teacher preparation. 

During the elementary school years, emphasis should be placed 
by the teacher on developing library attitudes—the child’s experi- 
ences can be planned so that the library becomes a natural part of 
his life. He should derive personal pleasure from library experi- 
ences and begin to develop an awareness of his literary heritage; 
he should be guided in browsing and selecting books and in de- 
veloping reading taste and interests; the part library citizenship 
plays in general good citizenship should be enlarged upon. The 
teaching of skills of independent library use should be begun by 
the sixth grade. 

The importance of gaining competence in using a library during 
the junior high school years cannot be overemphasized. This time 
of early adolescence is marked by intense curiosity, by the awaken- 
ing of new interests and desires, by a questioning attitude toward 
authority, by heightened imagination, and by the adoption of many 
new loyalties. A school-wide program of instruction in the use of 
books as an integral part of the classwork of various subject areas 
should be thoroughly detailed and carefully adapted to the school 
in which it operates. One such plan was prepared and tested re- 
cently and is described in INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUC- 
TION WITH CLASSROOM TEACHING AT PLAINVIEW 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, an imaginary school.!_ Characteristic 
are the facts that: each department has an outline of its library 
program made cooperatively by its members and the librarian; de- 
partmental plans insure every child a minimum of library experi- 
ence and instruction in the use of books connected with the sub- 
ject; allocation of responsibility for teaching certain understandings 
and skills is definitely indicated by the outlines of lessons; and all 
departments—not just English and social studies—participate. Such 
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a plan provides for many periods of class attendance in the library. 
The class teacher and librarian cover the material involved; sug- 
gestions for classroom activities and homework assignments are in- 
cluded in the departmental plans. Seventh grade objectives, for 
example, may be summarized as: 

1. to help children become independent in finding materials in 
the library; 
to encourage reading for enjoyment; 
to teach acceptable library behavior; 

4. to teach library rules concerning the circulation and use of 

books; and, 

5. to develop the ability to concentrate on individual work. 
Specifically, the English Department seventh grade outline, as an 
example, provides: 

First half . . . a minimum of twelve library periods 

l. orientation 
2. practice in the use of materials 
Second half ... a minimum of eight library periods 


$e NO 


1. program of personal reading 

2. instruction in note-taking 

reference tools for poetry 

. reference materials and method of reference work for 
finding information about an author. 

Each item is detailed for teaching purposes. 


me SO 


The growing dependence upon library materials in the teach- 
ing of secondary school curriculum has stimulated experimentation 
in methods of giving instruction. Three methods of giving library 
instruction are commonly used in secondary schools: a course inte- 
grated with the subject matter of the academic curriculum of the 
school; an independent course of library lessons; and unorganized 
instruction is informal, incidental instruction, usually given to 
inidvidual pupils when needed. 

A fully integrated plan means that the instruction is developed 
and offered to meet the pupils’ felt need. It may lack a logical 
arrangement but it is directly related to the subject of matter of the 
curriculum. The actual working out of practical problems intro- 
duced in the academic curriculum subjects, through the use of the 
library, results in the acquisition of knowledge and skills in the 
use of the library without the necessity of extensive formal pres- 
entation and drill. Advanced educational opinion appears to favor 
the fully integrated plan. (One study purports to present objective 
data pertaining to the relative merits of the three common methods 
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of library instruction; the results indicate that organized instruction 
is definitely superior to unorganized, but that there seems to be no 
appreciable difference between the integrated method and independ- 
ent lessons.!_ Both the independent course and unorganized instruc- 
tion may be justified in the library-study hall situation, however.) 

Since the teacher and librarian jointly plan the work of the 
integrated plan, there will be no failure because of lack of needed 
materials or waste of time from teacher and librarian working at 
cross purposes. While the teacher must take the initiative in direct- 
ing the activities of the class because of intimate acquaintance with 
the class problems which have occasioned the visit, the librarian will 
be equally busy in his capacity of specialist-teacher and as host to 
the visitors. He will make the stay of each pupil as helpful and 
enjoyable as possible; the greater part of their instruction is given 
by the teacher, since the library tools to which they are introduced 
are employed in working problems set by him, and it is logical that 
the introduction be made by him at the time when it is most 








needed. 


In general, acquisition of these skills and knowledge should be 
aimed at during the junior and senior high school years: 


Grade 7 

Library citizenship 

Care and appreciatior. 
of materials 

Locating library 
materials 

Borrowing materials 
from school library 

Discussing books 

Reporting on books 

Using an index and a 
table of contents 

Using a juvenile 
encyclopedia 

Using a card catalog 

Borrowing books from 
public libraries 

Taking notes 

Using pamphlet and 
picture materials 

Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using WorLp ALMANAC 


Grade 8 

Library citizenship 

Care and appreciation 
of materials 

Locating library 
materials 

Borrowing materials 
from school library 

Discussing books 

Reporting on books 

Using an index and a 
table of contents 

Using a juvenile 
encyclopedia 

Using a card catalog 

Borrowing books from 
public libraries 

Taking notes 

Using pamphlet and 
picture materials 

Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using WorLpD ALMANAC 


Grade 9 
Library citizenship 
Care and appreciation 
of materials 
Locating library 
materials 
Borrowing materials 
from school library 
Discussing books 
Reporting on books 
Using an index and a 
table of contents 
Using a juvenile 
encyclopedia 
Using a card catalog 
Borrowing books from 
public libraries 
Taking notes 
Using the pamphlet file 


Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using WorLp ALMANAC 
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Using poetry indexes 


Grade 10 


Library citizenship 

Care and appreciation 
of materials 

Locating library 
materials 

Borrowing materials 
from school library 

Discussing books 

Reporting on books 

Using an index and a 
table of contents 

Using a juvenile 
encyclopedia 

Using a card catalog 

Borrowing books from 
public libraries 

Taking notes 

Using the pamphlet 
file 

Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using WorLtp ALMANAC 

Using poetry indexes 
etc. 

Preparing a bibliography 

Using READERS GUIDE 

Using Guidance File 

Preparing book reviews 

Using special reference 
books 

Learning to evaluate 
and use magazines 
and newspapers 
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Using poetry indexes, 
etc. 

Jsing READERS GUIDE 

Using Guidance File 


Grade 11 
Library citizenship 
Care and appreciation 
of materials 

Locating library 
materials 

Borrowing materials 
from school library 

Discussing books 

Reporting on books 

Using an index and a 
table of contents 

Using an adult 
encyclopedia 

Using a card catalog 

Borrowing books from 
public libraries 

Taking notes 

Using the pamphlet 
file 

Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using WorLD ALMANAC 

Using poetry indexes 
etc. 

Preparing a bibliography 

Using READERS GUIDE 

Using Guidance File 

Preparing book reviews 

Using special reference 
books 

Learning to evaluate 
and use magazines 
and newspapers 

Preparing research 
papers, including 
footnotes 
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Using poetry indexes, 
etc. 

Using READERS GUIDE 

Using Guidance File 

Preparing book reviews 

Using special reference 
books 


Grade 12 


Library citizenship 

Care and appreciation 
of materials 

Locating library 
materials 

Borrowing materials 
from school library 

Discussing books 

Reporting on books 

Using an index and a 
table of contents 

Using adult 
encyclopediae 

Using a card catalog 

Borrowing books from 
public libraries 

Taking notes 

Using the pamphlet 
file 

Using an atlas and a 
globe 

Using an unabridged 
dictionary 

Using Wor_p ALMANAC 

Using poetry indexes 
etc. 

Preparing a bibliography 

Using READERS GUIDE 

Using Guidance File 

Preparing book reviews 

Using special reference 
books 

Learning to evaluate 
and use magazines 
and newspapers 

Preparing research 
papers, including 
footnotes 
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Developing a concept Developing a concept 
of library service of library service 
outside of community outside of community 
eg LC, State Library eg LC, State Library 


To carry out the foregoing program, a variety of materials is 
necessary for use by the teacher, librarian, and pupil, and for their 
joint use as well. They should be appealing, on all levels, related 
to aspects of the subject which will carry over into life both in and 
out of future schooling, and representative of all media. The pres- 
ent situation is not a bad one; it may seem so to some because they 
have not yet become acquainted with what there is nor how to go 
about locating or utilizing it. Revised and updated editions of some 
of the materials we have now are the major needs. 


1 Berner, Elsa. Integrating library instruction with classroom teaching at Plainview 
junior high school. Chicago, American Library Association, 1958. P. iv. 

1Chrestien, Lucy E. The relative merit of Selected methods of teaching the use of 
books and libraries. New York, Columbia University School of Library Service (MS 
thesis), 1945. 














Planning for a Total Reading Program 
in the High School 


Nita BANTON SMITH 
New York University 
KR 
HIS ARTICLE is concerned with the teaching of reading in 

‘ae and Senior High Schools, and more particularly, with 
the planning of a reading program at these higher levels. 

In this connection, there are three basic questions which are 
worthy of consideration: 

1. Why should we teach reading in the high school? 

2. Who should teach reading in high school? 

3. What should we teach in reading at the high school level? 
These questions will be discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 


WHY SuHouLD WE TEACH READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


One reason why we should continue to teach reading at the 
higher levels is because the reading skill lends itself to continuity 
of growth. There seems to be no end-point in reading achievement. 
All of us could read more rapidly than we do. All of us could read 
with greater depths of understanding. It is possible to continue 
to grow in reading all through high school and college, and all 
through life. Why stop cultivating reading growth at the end of the 
sixth-grade? Let us help students to keep on growing as long as 
they are in school. 

Another reason why we should continue to teach reading at the 
higher levels is because our present fast-moving age demands a 
speedier and more effective type of reading than that needed in years 
past. Never have there been so many urgent challenges for reading, 
never has there been such a diversity of reading materials, and 
never has there been so little time in which to read. The com- 
plexity of the space age demands a better reading public than we 
have ever had previously. It is of crucial importance that we turn 
out students equipped to meet the new demands of our present 
civilization. 

A third reason why we should teach reading in high school is 
because research throughout the country reveals that thousands of 
high school students are not reading as well as they should. Findings 
will not be quoted in this article, but we all know what the situa- 
tion is country-wide and the picture is not good. If students haven't 
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acquired adequate skill to handle their reading needs at any level 
in high school, then it is none too soon for high school teachers to 
begin teaching them to read at that point in order that this reading 
lag at the secondary level may be caught up as soon as possible. 

So there are several very good reasons why we should teach 
reading in high school: It is possible to develop this skill to higher 
levels; our modern civilization demands faster, more effective read- 
ing; and research shows that we are not at present meeting this 
demand. ¢ 





WHO Snuoutp TEACH READING IN HIGH SCHOOL? 

1. Reading As Taught by, English Teachers 

One of the most common arrangements is for the English teacher 
to teach reading as a part of or in place of an English or literature 
course, since reading falls within the language arts or English cur- 
riculum. Many English teachers are doing an excellent job of 
teaching reading. On the other hand, while English teachers are 
highly competent in teaching literature, composition and language 
usage, many of them have not had training in the methodology of 
- skill development in reading, and often feel handicapped until they 
/ have taken one or more in-service or college courses specifically in 
the teaching of reading skills. 


: 2. Reading As Taught by a Reading Specialist 
1 A very common arrangement is one in which one teacher who 
. has specialized in reading, devotes his or her full time to reading 
; instruction in a junior or senior high school. Such an instructor 
usually has the title of “reading teacher,” “reading specialist,” or 
. “reading consultant.” This teacher may teach developmental 
reading, remedial reading, or both. In the past, the reading spe- 
a cialist has devoted his time exclusively to groups of students or indi- 
' viduals who were below their normal grade level in reading. Re- 
1 cently, however, there has been a strong trend toward adding to 
‘i the staff a reading specialist who devotes full time to reading im- 
. provement for all students in all or several of the secondary grades, 
" and sometimes she works with the other teachers, instructing them 
it in skill development. 
3. Reading As Taught by Core Curriculum Teachers 
« In high schools using the core curriculum, the core teacher often 
of teaches reading for twenty minutes or more daily as a part of his 
zs 


total schedule. Ordinarily, this is developmental reading for all stu- 
dents. Usually, the teacher teaches reading skills in connection with 
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his core problems or topics. Often such teachers feel the need of 
specialized training in reading. 


4. Reading As Taught by Special Subject Teachers 

Some schools have attempted to develop a reading program in 
which each of the special subject teachers is supposed to teach 
reading skills that are needed in working with the subject matter 
in that particular field. Some special subject teachers have made 
a fine beginning in taking on responsibilities for the teaching of 
reading. Special subject teachers, however, often find that they 
are seriously handicapped by lack of specialization in reading 
methods and reading skills, as is the case with other teachers who 
have not had training in reading. 

The unequivocal answer, of course, to “who should teach reading 
in high school” is, that all of these people should teach reading. 
Every high school teacher should be a teacher of reading. This 
softly-spoken theory should, indeed, become a realistic and universal 
practice. 

Reading is so basic in high school instruction that it enters into 
the study of every subject. The heaviest reading loads fall in the 
departments of English, citizenship, science, and in the school 
library. A great deal of reading of a specialized type, however, is 
done in mathematics. In the commercial department, one must 
increase speed of reading in order to increase speed of typing. In 
the art department and the music department, students do research 
in newspapers, magazines, and reference books. In homemaking, 
physical education and industrial arts, the reading of directions and 
vocabulary are very important. And so it is that reading is used 
by students in working in every department of the high school. 

Wherever and whenever reading is used, golden opportunities 
await for the high school teacher to teach reading. Every student 
has possibilities of growth. Every teacher has a chance to contribute 
to this growth. The responsibility for teaching reading should be 
shared by all. Perhaps, reluctance on the part of some high school 
teachers to share in this responsibility is due to lack of familiarity 
in the techniques of teaching skill development in reading. Prob- 
ably all students-in-training for high school teaching should be 
required to take basic courses in the teaching of reading. Likewise, 
all teachers now in service who are not trained in reading should 
equip themselves with a knowledge of reading techniques by at- 
tending reading conferences, taking courses and studying profes- 
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sional books on reading, as well as participating in many sharing 
and planning meetings and activities in their own respective schools. 


WHAT Swati WE TEACH? 

Granted that we should teach reading in high school, and that 
all teachers should teach reading, then we are confronted with the 
very practical questions: “What shall we teach?” and “What is ap- 
propriate at this level?” 

Before attempting to discuss the question of what to teach, it 
might be well to consider some of the characteristics of a high 
school skill-building program in reading. 

Marked improvement in high school reading skill doesn’t come 
about simply as a result of incidental teaching of reading or of 
doing greater amounts of reading. It comes as a result of direct 
and carefully guided instruction and practice specifically designed 
to meet the needs of high school students. But skill development in 
high school reading should differ from reading instruction in the 
elementary grades. Foundation for all the skills should have been 
laid in the primary grades. Further application, refinement and 
extension of these skills should have been made in the middle 
grades. When students come into the junior high school, there 
should be few or, perhaps, no really new reading skills to initiate. 
Yet, reading instruction in junior high school and in senior high 
school should be different in many respects from that in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

In the first place, of course, continuous review is necessary. 
Skills developed in the elementary grades and junior high school 
must be kept alive in senior high school. Reading skills do not 
take root and flourish as the result of a high school lecture or 
explanation. Nor do they become established by developing them 
in certain grades, then forgetting about them. Many high school 
students continuously stumble over new words and can’t pronounce 
them although they have been given excellent instruction in 
methods of attacking new words while in the primary grades. When 
they reach high school, perhaps no one has helped them to keep 
this information freshly in mind and has encouraged them to con- 
tinue to make use of it. So they just forget about the whole thing 
and their early instruction in this phase of reading is lost. Con- 
tinuous review and application of word recognition techniques as 
well as all other reading skills are necessary throughout the senior 
high school, as well as the junior high school. 
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But just review of these skill is not sufficient. Students in high 
school must be given guidance in refining these skills and in apply- 
ing them to material which increases rapidly in difficulty. Concept 
burden is heavier, density of ideas is more prevalent, abstract sym- 
bols are more numerous. Learning to apply the simple old skills 
to this more difficult new material is, in itself, a big step to take. 
Making this transition is another important characteristic of reading 
instruction at the higher levels. 

Then, in the secondary school, there should be a shift of em- 
phasis upon several of the basic skills, or certain aspects of these 
skills, in terms of the changing needs of students in the high school 
grades. I shall attempt to discuss some of these changes in em- 
phasis in the skill areas. 

There are certain growth areas which are so fundamental that 
they are needed in connection with the reading that is done in every 
subject. Regardless of the field of specialization, all high school 
teachers’ questions about reading problems seem to fall within these 
basic areas. Perhaps the best answer to “What shall we teach” will 
be found in an attempt to define these basic growth areas in terms 
of high school needs and possibilities of development at this level. 


Interest in Reading: 


First, let us consider the very important growth area of interest 
in reading. Reading is confronted with several competing com- 
munication agencies at the present time. Many adults and high 
school students today derive about all of the information and 
pleasure that they desire from TV, radio, movies, and picture maga- 
zines. If reading continues to survive as the most useful and re- 
liable medium for obtaining information and enjoying leisure time, 
then it is urgent that high school teachers, as well as grade teachers, 
should exert themselves to develop permanent, carry-over interests 
in the use of this tool in seeking both information and enjoyment. 

What can teachers in the various fields do about this problem? 
As one very simple suggestion, every teacher can see to it that 
students have a purpose for reading each assignment. Instead of 
saying, “Study the chapter on “The United States Acquires Posses- 
sions Overseas,’ ”” he can give the name of the chapter and ask, “For 
what purpose will you read this chapter? What do you expect to 
find out?,” etc. The simple procedure of helping students to set 
up purposes for their reading and study in the various subject 
fields aids greatly in stimulating interest in reading the things that 
they have to read in connection with their school studies. 
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Bulwer, the English novelist, wrote many years ago: “Reading 
without purpose is sauntering, no exercise. More knowledge is 
obtained from one book on which the thought settles for a definite 
end in knowledge, then libraries skimmed over with a wandering 
eye. A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a king's entire garden 
none to the butterfly.” 

In this quotation, Bulwer sums up very succinctly the value of 
having a purpose for reading. Not only does purpose provide the 
spark of interest needed in pursuing a chapter or a book, but it 
aids also in getting the meaning. All high school teachers would 
do well to give more attention to helping students to set up clear- 
cut purposes for reading their assignments. 

Then there is free reading to be done in connection with all 
subjects. Every teacher has a responsibility in stimulating free 
reading of books. This responsibility should not be confined alone 
to teachers of literature and the librarian. The social studies 
teacher may show to his class and discuss popular best sellers deal- 
ing with social studies topics as: “Abraham Lincoln” by Sandburg, 
and “A Stranger in Spain” by Morton. The science teacher may 
do the same with recent best sellers in his field, such as, “My Zoo 
Family” by Martini, and “Elephant Tramp” by Lewis and Fish. 
If the students are not able to read popular adult books on social 
studies and science, then their attention can be called to juvenile 
tradebooks at easier levels, which still deal with subjects in these 
fields. The art teacher may stimulate interest in reading stories 
of the great artists, the physical education teacher may encourage 
reading about sports and great athletes, past and present, etc. If 
every teacher would strive actively to arouse interest in free reading 
in his own specialized field, then high school students would 
emerge with a breadth of reading interest which is not possible 
to cultivate in any other way. 


Vocabulary Building and Word Recognition: 

A second growth area which has great possibilities of develop- 
ment in the total high school program is that of vocabulary build- 
ing and word recognition. Every subject field in high school 
carries its own specialized vocabulary, and so every teacher has an 
opportunity to promote vocabulary growth in his particular field. 
Teachers of subjects other than English, often wonder what to do 
about this. They state their problem in such ways as these: One 
science teacher says, “There is a discouraging amount of vocabulary 
in science. What specific steps can we take to insure understand- 
ing of all the new terms?” A physical education teacher states, 
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“The basic vocabulary of health training is heavily laden with 
words of an anatomical nature. As such, they are not common to 
the student’s every day speech. It’s a problem to know how to 
get the pupils to absorb such words into their own vocabulary.” 
And an art teacher expresses the problem in her field this way, 
“In relation to outside research and class text, I am troubled to 
know the best procedures to use in the presentation of the art 
vocabulary.” 

And so it goes. Vocabulary development is a common de- 
nominator in the total high school program. Space doesn’t permit 
of a discussion of methods. It might be said briefly, however, that 
if every high school teacher were willing to devote five minutes 
at the beginning of each period to blackboard development of 
new words, this alone would probably produce very gratifying 
results. Every subject teacher can also have his students keep class 
charts of new and interesting words, or keep individual lists in note- 
books. Every teacher can call attention to roots, prefixes, suffixes, 
and changes in the meaning of words in his particular field when 
a root word is modified by affixes. When “quadrilateral” comes 
up in the math class the teacher may write it on the board explain- 
ing that “quad” means “four” and “lateral,” means “sides.” He 
will then be teaching vocabulary. 

And, of course, all teachers should stimulate continued use of 
the dictionary. One large dictionary and, if possible, several small 
dictionaries should be in every classroom. Students should, of 
course, be encouraged to use these dictionaries frequently in con- 
nection with class discussion as well as study in all subjects. 

Nowadays, high school teachers are asking many questions about 
teaching tudents to recognize the pronounciation of new words. 
Some typical questions are quoted below: 

From an English teacher: “How can the teacher at junior high 
school level teach a child who has learned to read by sight rather 
than phonics?” 

A math teacher states the problem this way: “I find many stu- 
dents in my class who know nothing about dividing words into 
syllables. In reading orally a section of the plane geometry course, 
they cannot even pronounce, much less figure out the meaning of 
either new words or seldom used words. What can be done to help 
these students?” 

An industrial arts teacher complains: “Many of the boys en- 
rolled in our shops come to us with a reading deficiency and can- 
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not even pronounce the new words with which they are confronted 
in our classes. What to do about it?” 

And so it appears that there is a common need for all high 
school teachers to know something about methods of teaching 
phonics, analysis of word structure, and other word recognition 
techniques. Such procedures are too complicated to deal with in 
this article, but it might be suggested that all high school teachers 
would find it profitable to take a methods course in elementary 
reading in which such procedures are treated. Too, high school 
teachers would find it helpful to refer to professional books on the 
teaching of reading, and to teachers’ manuals on reading, for 
practical procedures in teaching word recognition, even though 
these books are intended for elementary teachers. 

Getting Meanings in Reading 

A third growth area which offers possibilities to all high school 
teachers is the one concerned with meanings—absorbing meanings 
from printed symbols. 

Here are some examples of problems in this area as expressed 
by teachers of different subjects: 

An English teacher asks: “What specific techniques can you sug- 
gest for teaching the student to read for ideas rather than for mere 
words?” 

A citizenship teacher inquires: “On what grade level should 
critical reading be expected in citizenship education?” 

A science teacher says: “What procedures can be used to increase 
comprehension and then to extend comprehension to interpreta- 


tions? 

A math teacher states his problem this way: “A geometry stu- 
dent in Grade 10 must understand a vocabulary of precise mean- 
ings, and must extract exact meanings from these words in solving 
problems. Is this not a reading problem?” 

I chose these particular questions because each one pin-points 
a certain facet of the total area of meanings. To break down this 
meaning area into sub-areas which have special significance for 
high schools teachers, we find literal comprehension to be the first 
and simplest aspect of meanings with which we have to deal. For 
the purpose of discriminating between facets of the meaning area 
of growth, literal comprehension might be defined as a process of 
simply understanding what the symbols say for face value, just what 
the words say and nothing more. 

This is important in reading directions in home economics, 
physical education and shop; but the teachers of literature, social 
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studies, science and math, often want their students to go deeper 
than surface meanings and to interpret meanings which are not 
apparent at first glance. This type of reading calls for the use of 
the higher mental processes needed in supplying meanings which 
are “between the lines,” in seeking cause and effect relationships, 
in drawing inferences, formulating conclusions, and sensing gen- 
eralizations which are not stated in the words of the text. 

There is a difference between surface comprehension and depth 
of interpretation. All of us are prone too frequently to ask ques- 
tions and assign exercises in which students are required only to 
give back exactly what the text says. Teachers of all subjects in 
high school might well plan a combined campaign to give more 
attention to interpretation of reading content regardless of when, 
where or what students are reading. Ask questions and make as- 
signments that call for thinking. 

Another facet of the total growth area of meanings has to do 
with critical reading—the kind of reading in which students are 
asked to evaluate, to decide whether statements are opinion or fact, 
to pass judgment upon the reputation of the writer and the pub- 
lication, to detect propaganda and to analyze it. In this age of 
high-pressure salesmanship through the use of printed materials, 
it is extremely important that all high-school teachers continuously 
teach students to read critically. Don’t miss a chance to ask them 
to pass judgment upon and evaluate what they read. 

Another facet of the meanings area has to do with specific word 
meanings. For many years, in reading we have contented our- 
selves with checking students’ understanding of paragraphs or 
sentences. More recently, we are emphasizing the understanding 
of specific words as they appear in reading context. 

As previously mentioned, each subject has its own special vocab- 
ulary, and it’s up to the teacher in each field to see to it that stu- 
dents understand the meanings of words encountered in reading 
text which is based upon his own particular subject. Often a single 
word may mean something different in each field. As a very simple 
example, consider the word note: in music, note means an elipitical 
character on the scale; in English, note may mean a short informal 
written message; in social studies, note may mean a formal com- 
munique between two nations; in mathematics, note may mean a 
promise to pay; in science, students may be told to note the results 
of an experiment, meaning to “observe”; and, in literature, they 
may read a story about a man who was “of great note in his com- 
munity.” 
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The teacher of a special subject should be alert to the need of 
helping students to make the transition from one meaning to an- 
other, in case of multiple meaning words which have different 
meanings in different subjects. 

And so it is that there is a real need for high school teachers 
to give instruction in every facet of the meaning area. This is 
particularly urgent in the fields of literature, social studies, and 
science, but it also warrants attention in other subjects. 
Study-Skills in Reading 


The third reading growth area and, perhaps, the one of greatest 
importance to high school teachers is that of the study-skills. In 
organizing questions that high school teachers ask, I find that twice 
as many questions fall under this heading than under all of the 
other growth areas combined. Perhaps the study-skill facet is the 
most neglected area in the teaching of reading, and it is one which 
is of critical significance at the high school level. 

Each subject demands its own specific study techniques, and 
zach teacher should analyze reading content in his particular field 
for study skills which are peculiar to his subject. As a starting 
point, however, all high school teachers could begin emphasizing 
certain basic study-skills which are common to all subjects. 

Selection and evaluation is a process used in studying textbooks 
in any field. This study skill involves selecting a certain idea and 
evaluating it in terms of its importance, contribution, or relation- 
ship to other factors. Finding the main idea in a paragraph, find- 
ing supporting details for this idea, finding a summarizing state- 
ment or conclusion, taking a pre-view, determining the pattern 
of writing—these are all examples of the general skill of selection 
and evaluation. Make sure that students have plenty of practice 
in using this study-skill in carrying out their assignments and study 
activities. 

Another common study-skill is that of organization—putting 
together the items that one has selected and evaluated in a list, 
summary, outline, or oral report. So much practice should be given 
on this organization skill that students eventually arrive at a point 
at which they make use of it adeptly and mentally as they read. 

Another study-skill which is called for in all fields is recall— 
remembering certain things that one wishes to remember from his 
reading. Students can be taught to do this, and who is better 
able to teach them this skill than the specialized instructor who, 
himself, knows what is most important for them to remember in 
his particular field? 
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In teaching students how to remember what they read: (1) They 
should be given guidance in selecting items of importance, then in 
concentrating upon the particular items in the mass of print which 
they should remember; (2) they should be aided in finding some 
reason for remembering these items; (3) and they should be given 
opportunities for repetition to fix these facts. If every high school 
teacher would aid his students in doing just these things repeated- 
ly, he would contribute much to their ability to remember what 
they read in his particular subject. 

Locating information is another study skill common to all 
subject fields. This larger skill is a constellation of smaller skills 
which many high school students do not possess. If students can’t 
find the information that the teacher desires them to find in con- 
nection with his particular subject—then that teacher should take 
time out from his teaching of art or “home ec” or science or what- 
ever the subject may be and teach the particular skills that are 
necessary in locating the desired information. 

Following directions. Then, there is the common study-skill of 
following printed directions. This, too, is important in all fields— 
and it is surprising how often students do the wrong thing in an 
assignment or examination for the simple reason that they haven't 
followed directions correctly. Shop, home economics, and physical 
education teachers need to work very hard in teaching students 
to follow printed directions accurately because much of their class- 
work is concerned with directions. All teachers, however, should 
give special attention to this skill which so frequently enters into 
high school work. 

So, we see that there are many possibilities for instruction in the 
common study-skills in the total school program. Then, of course, 
there are the specialized study-skills necessary in particular subject 
fields. Each teacher could make a salutary contribution if he 
would observe, investigate, and analyze the special study-skills that 
his students need in working with his particular subject, then pro- 
vide practice that is needed on these special skills. 


Speed in Reading 

One other growth area which is common to all fields should 
be mentioned—and that is speed in reading. There are different 
speeds to use in reading for different purposes. First, there are 
very rapid rates which should be used in reading easy, narrative 
material. These speeds are most appropriate in reading some 
types of literature, social studies, sports. Secondly, there are 
slower speeds which should be used when reading material packed 
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with facts. These speeds are best for most reading in science and 
mathematics, directions in shop work, physical education, and 
home economics. Third, there is the very rapid rate which we call 
skimming. Students should use this speed in social studies, science, 
and literature when taking a pre-view, searching through period- 
icals and books for related information, using tables of contents, 
locating items in glossaries, encyclopaedias, and so on. 

Many high school students have become habituated to reading 
at one certain tempo, and they use the same rate for all of the 
reading that they do. They should be made aware of their present 
rate of reading in the different subject fields, and the need for 
using different speeds in reading different kinds of content for 
different purposes. 

If each of the teachers in a high school will give an informal 
test of speed and comprehension in reading content in his particu- 
lar field, the results will be very enlightening This can be done 
by having the students in each class take a three-minute timed-test 
in reading from their basic textbook, then answering ten compre- 
hension questions which the instructor has prepared on the text 
covered. 

After taking such an informal test in each of his subjects, the 
student should be encouraged to compare his speed and compre- 
hension in the different subject fields; and each teacher should 
discuss with his students the appropriate speed for his particular 
subject. As a follow-up, frequent speed exercises given by the in- 
structor will increase rates of reading in any field. Flexibility 
should be the watch word. Although different speeds are used in 
working with different subject matter for different purposes, all 
speeds can be improved. All teachers have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to faster rates of reading. 

In summary of the discussion of, “What shall we teach in the 
total reading program?,” we may say that there are opportunities 
for all high school teachers to develop increased reading skill in all 
of the five important growth areas: interest, vocabulary and word 
recognition, meanings, study-skills, and speed. 

Perhaps the first step in initiating a total reading program is 
for every high school teacher to become keenly aware of these 
different growth areas, and then attempt to do something about 
each and every one of them in his own particular field. 

Coleridge, the English poet, did a very good informal diagnosis 
many years ago when he wrote: “There are four kinds of readers. 
The first is like an hour-glass; and their reading being as the 
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sand, it runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A second is 
like the sponge, which imbibes everything and returns it in nearly 
the same state, only a little dirtier. The third is like a jelly-bag, 
allowing all that is pure to pass away, and retaining only the 
refuse and dregs. And the fourth is like the slaves in the diamond 
mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, retain 
only pure gems.” 

If all high school teachers would combine their efforts to teach 
reading in the total program, perhaps we would be able to turn 
out readers of tomorrow who would want to seek out, and who 
would know how to find and retain, the “pure gems.” 











Highlights of Senior English for 
Superior Students* 


PHYLLIS PEACOCK 
Raleigh, N. 0. 
KX 
HETHER we are working with a few outstanding students in 
W. class heterogeneous in ability or with an entire class of su- 
perior seniors we find that they need stimulation: 
Not more but more challenging activities 
New ideas, new ways of treating traditional materials 
” not accumulation of facts 
Challenge to do extensive reading 
Challenge to do intensive reading 
A great variety of written work to gain power in analyzing, 
organizing, and thinking creatively 
Extensive vocabulary growth 


Emphasis on “power-to-do, 


When it becomes obvious that certain seniors are fairly mature 
in their thinking and correct and fairly effective in self-expression, 
more challenging activities can gradually be substituted for the 
“regular ” senior assignments. Extensive reading, intensive reading 
culminating in a documented theme (not a library-paper), lec- 
turettes, creative writing, and original “group scripts’—all these 
activities have been required in the past year of certain superior 
English seniors at Needham Broughton High School. The quality 
of performance in these activities differed widely. Almost everyone, 
however, performed exceptionally well in one or more of these 
assignments. 

LECTURETTES ON INTENSIVE READING 

“What can you learn about the domestic life of the Greeks 
from the Odyssey? What foibles of civilization can you find sati- 
rized in Gulliver’s Travels?” From a long list of such questions, 
the senior and teacher, in conference, select reading appropriate to 
the student’s ability in reading and sufficiently challenging. No 
reading of literary criticism is permitted; the senior finds his mate- 
rial in the book, not in books about the book. 

Recently a boy of ability but in his words “allergic to sym- 
bolism and literary obscurity” read carefully Grapes of Wrath. 

* This article appeared in the October 1959 issue of the North Carolina English 
Teacher and we are grateful to Mrs. Phyllis Peacock of Needham Broughton High School 


of Raleigh, N. C. and Dr. E. H. Hartsell, editor of the North Carolina English Teacher for 
permission to reprint this article. 
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His lecture to the class dealt with conditions among migrant work- 
ers in the nineteen-thirties as he had found them in Steinbeck’s 
book. 

One senior who later won a major scholarship read Arnold 
Toynbee’s work for several months and finally in a paper and a 
lecturette summarized the major points of Toynbee’s view of 
history. A girl who won a Merit Scholarship made a detailed 
comparison of the characters of Brutus and Macbeth. Literary 
critics might or might not smile at the ten pages in which she 
showed a “similar pattern in the external circumstances but an 
essential difference in the psychological reactions."”” Other examples: 
“The Women in Benet’s John Brown’s Body”; “What John Donne's 
Poetry Means to Me”; “Unorthodox Ideas in Dostoevski’s Grand 
Inquisitor”; “Social Conditions of the Nineteenth Century as 
Found in David Copperfield.” Writers of the first two papers won 
local Phi Beta Kappa prizes. Almost all papers were presented 
not as readings but as effective oral reports on which the class took 
notes. 

CONVERSATION CIRCLES 

Bored by the traditional book report, students of superior 
reading and speaking ability are often very effective in conversa- 
tion circles held for the class to “listen in.” Good readers’ en- 
thusiasm for books most students would find too long or too difficult 
gives the mediocre pupil respect for such work. At the blackboard, 
a secretary spells accurately title, author, and characters of each 
work as it is discussed. On a page in their notebooks entitled 
Some of the World’s Great Books all members of the class record 
these data. Inability to read such a book is no excuse for not 
knowing, for example, that a Spaniard named Cervantes wrote a 
satire, what he satirized, and why we use the word “quixotic” to 
describe someone idealistically unpractical. 


READING Locs 

Whether we have only four or five talented seniors in a mixed 
group, or whether we have a whole class of young people, these 
Reading Logs afford satisfying records of their extensive reading. 
There are summaries of excellent articles in Saturday Review, 
Harper’s, Holiday, Atlantic, (for much high quality periodical 
reading should be required). Here, too, is practice in summarizing 
what has been learned from much non-fiction. While reading 
fiction, students are urged to write a few lines almost daily, to 
develop the ability to live vicariously in the time and with the 
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people of the book. A girl reading the Brothers Karamazov writes 
in her log: “Tonight I agonized with Alyosha as his father, Fyodor, 
humiliated him with his buffoonery before Father Zassima whom 
Alyosha adores. But why did the Father fall on his knees before 
Dimitri? I am as bewildered as Alyosha.” 


ENRICHING EXPERIENCES 

A resourceful teacher can find in the community sources of 
unusual experiences, enriching in themselves and stimuli for self- 
expression. Before good writers go on such an “adventure” they 
may be stimulated by hearing the best poems and essays written 
by former classes describing their reactions to a similar but not the 
same “adventure.” Recentiy to insure the “thrill of recognition,” 
a teacher assigned reading about and discussion of a few art 
masterpieces known to be in the state museum. Discovering in 
the museum the masterpieces referred to in class, was a delight to 
these talented young people. Some of the essays and poems re- 
sulting from the class visit were requested by the curator of educa- 
tion who astonished the writers by photostating their writing for 
his files. 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS As CLINICIANS 

Some of the best senior writers act as advisers to their classmates 
in the writing periods. “I never learned so much myself as when 
I had to look up points of usage to help the other guys,” one 
senior wrote. Sometimes a set of themes from a sophomore or 
junior section can be divided among superior seniors, who are, of 
course, given criteria. Besides checking mechanics and explaining 
corrections (they do not grade), these students can comment fully 
and effectively on content. They are required to find one good 
thing to say about each paper, and they must write questions that 
will lead underclassmen to revise or develop further. The senior 
instructor reads these comments and corrections (which indicates 
the senior’s own critical and rhetorical ability) before returning 
the themes to the teacher of the sophomore or junior section. 


Groups SCRIPTS AND PRODUCTIONS 
Perhaps this activity can best be described by picturing a su- 
perior class at work. In each corner of the room and out in the 
corridor is a group of seven seniors. Each group is planning a 
program based on a modern author not studied in class. One 
group, for example, has read Archbald MacLeish poems including 
Fall of the City and J. B. Another group has read eight plays 
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of G. B. Shaw. All have read and summarized literary criticism. 
Now these groups are planning the writing of a script to present, 
not the facts of the author’s life, but the quality of his work. In 
the script the group must interpret as much of a poem or piay or 
novel as is necessary to audience understanding. The culmination 
of the two-day program, which is produced in the auditorium dur- 
ing the regular class periods, will be the acting out of scenes or 
choral reading of poems from memory. No teacher assistance is 
given during the two-week period. Sometimes a genuine production 
ensues, with costumes, musical background, and program notes. 
Any group whose rehearsals really please them may invite to their 
program sophomore and junior classes that meet at that period. 


INDEPENDENT HONOR PROJECTs 

When diagnosis indicates they have mastered most English skills, 
why should we not excuse these superior seniors from class drill 
or revision periods? Should they not be using such periods for 
independent work? Plans for the coming year in the Broughton 
English department include an HONORS PROGRAM-~—an after- 
noon when parents and faculty are invited to hear these seniors 
present their semi-independent research or original work. The 
public reading will require the most effective written form and 
effective oral presentation. All papers will not necessarily be in the 
field of literature or creative writing. Probably supervised by 
subject teacher and English teacher, some may be in scientific, 
historical, or sociological fields. Involving all the English skills, 
such independent work should capture the keen interest and chal- 
lenge the capacity of the talented student for whom every school 
has a particular responsibility. 














Educational Televison Today 


WALTEN MERZ 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
KR 

N MAY 3, 1938, New York University conducted the first ex- 
} arena in teaching by closed circuit television. Almost like 
children playing with a new toy, the professor and his students, 
separated by sixty floors, took part in and enthusiastically endorsed 
television as a new medium for education. The good professor, not 
reckoning with the advancing war clouds, even predicted that in 
five years much use would be made of television.’ If this professor 
is still with us today, he must wonder at the controversy that pre- 
vails over his simple prediction. There are those who would have 
us believe that in television all the ills of education can be cured— 
with the application of sufficient funds. Others tell us that this 
medium is just another passing fad, that it will burn “brightly but 
briefly” and then fade into the background, taking its place along 
with the other mechanical monsters that have appeared but were 
unable to replace the “good” teacher. Somewhere between the 
futuristic robotic classrooms of some dreamers and the scorn of 
the haters of the new Cyclops lies the future of television in educa- 
tion. It is a tool, an assistant and a helper, one with immense 
possibilities, yet having a few serious drawbacks. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine television and its use as a teaching tool in 
the elementary and secondary classrooms of our country, in an 
attempt to determine its future direction. 

There is, first of all, almost unanimous agreement among both 
foes and friends that whatever educational television may be, it is 
not a substitute for the teacher. The degree to which the television 
set in the classroom can assist, supplement or aid the teacher is 
widely argued. 

A wide variety of schools and school systems are engaged in 
teaching practically every subject in the curriculum in experimental 
courses, from reading and spelling to mathematics and speech. The 
results reported vary, but the most frequently heard conclusion is 
that the students taught by television achieve at least as well as 
those taught by conventional methods. The more energetic sup- 
porters usually claim better results, but even “at least as well as” 
is important if we consider that television may be an important 
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factor in helping to solve the current shortage of teachers and class- 
rooms. 

As a physical tool in the classroom, the television set has some 
very definite advantages over motion pictures. It is easier to set 
up and operate and can be used without the distraction of the 
darkening process necessary for projected pictures. On the other 
hand, the size of the TV picture is considerably smaller, the pic- 
ture cannot as yet be shown in color, and small objects sometimes 
become indistinct and difficult to distinguish even with enlarge- 
ment. 

Probably one of the most important contributions, and the most 
debated, that television can make to education lies in the use of 
“expert” or “master” teachers. Through the medium of television 
it is possible to bring into every classroom in a system the talents 
of teachers who are specialists in their field. An especially capable 
science or art teacher, for example, can reach many more students 
than is possible under ordinary classroom conditions, using mate- 
rials and making demonstrations that would be impossible or too 
expensive for the regular teacher. To be effective, this requires that 
the television teacher be released from all duties but one television 
class per day, something not conducive to financial savings except 
in areas such as music or art where one or two specialists in a 
school system might replace one in each of a number of buildings. 

The concept of the “master” teacher, if used wisely, can con- 
ceivably contribute much to our schools, especially where the stu- 
dents are normally with one teacher through the day. When used 
for a limited time (in no cases are students receiving more than 
one and one-half hours per day of instruction by television?) it 
brings variety into the classroom teaching situation and relieves 
the teacher of preparation for the particular subject. It is neces- 
sary for the teacher to prepare the class before the telecast and to 
take charge of the discussion period following, as well as keeping 
in touch with the television teacher, but it gives student and 
teacher a change of pace, allowing the teacher to concentrate on 
preparation for the rest of her classes. 

Opponents of the “master” teacher plan for television point 
out, and rightly, that use of the lecture-demonstration method is a 
direct reversal, in the light of growing understanding of the way 
children learn, of the successful trend to pupil-centered teaching. 
Education is no longer looked on as merely the gathering of as 
many facts as possible by the student, but rather as the develop- 
ment of skills and growth in understanding. It can be easily seen 
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that these goals of education, which lie as much in the interaction 
between student and teacher as in the subject matter studied, can- 
not be taught with the use of a teacher far removed from the indi- 
vidual classroom. 

Television can, however, contribute much more than the con- 
troversial replacement of the teacher in some subject areas. It has 
an immediacy that makes it a vital tool in bringing the outside 
world into the classroom. The TV camera can make possible field 
trips into the community on a scale never before achievable. If 
the goal is to provide students with first-hand experience, television 
can do it in a way impossible for each classroom teacher. Current 
events, personalities, the very life of the community, can become 
important adjunctions to the teacher's techniques. If it is to be 
used to the best advantage, “ we should keep the lenses of 
the television camera focused on the world outside the classroom.” 

Television in the classroom provides the teacher with graphic 
lessons in new techniques. Although this is another of the hotly 
contested results of TV teaching, supervisors in Philadelphia found 
that new procedures and techniques spread with a rapidity never 
before obtainable.* There is a possibility that the students also 
have much to gain from TV. Some observers report that, con- 
tary to expectation, students identify themselves easily with the 
television teacher, and this identification, despite the one-way com- 
munication, makes possible adequate learning. 

Educational television in the classroom can be accomplished by 
two methods: the broadcasting station in the local community 
and the closed circuit set-up; both have their advantages and dis- 
advantages, both have been and are in use in the experiments now 
under way. Broadcasting from a central station has the advantage 
of reaching the schools in a system by the easiest method. Mem- 
bers of the students families have the opportunity to tune in on 
the class and to learn with their children. But the station is lim- 
ited to one channel, and hence cannot broadcast several programs 
at one time, limiting the number of programs as well as the op- 
portunity to repeat lessons. Closed circuit telecasting, on the other 
hand, is in many ways more flexible. A number of different pro- 
grams can be sent to the schools by the use of coaxial cable, making 
possible the production of a greater number of programs, since six 
different channels can be used simultaneously. The closed circuit 
is not subject to the vagaries of the weather and is not as likely to 
be interrupted during transmission. Oddly enough, the circum- 
stances under which the desirability of making the classroom pro- 
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grams available to the entire community was established in New 
York City on a closed circuit arrangement. The majority of the 
students in Public School 33 in Manhattan came from a housing 
project which was tied into the circuit. The response of the 
parents indicated that, especially in low income families, the op- 
portunity to see the school in action resulted in better relations 
with the parents, and, with the family acquainted with school 
subjects, better intellectual growth for the students.° 

The most extensive experiment so far undertaken is a closed 
circuit system in Hagerstown, Maryland. There the telephone 
company, the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation teamed up with the schools of Washington County to set 
up a far-reaching experiment. At the end of two years, the results 
are not as yet definitive enough to permit the drawing of con- 
clusions, but the people involved in the project have made ob- 
servations that make possible tentative judgments. If standardized 
tests. are taken as the measure of effectiveness, then the work is 
successful, for students in the schools in Washington County have 
consistently higher scores than students taught by conventional 
methods. A number of other observations have been made: tele- 
vision is a machine, not the teacher, and proper use of the machine 
is required; it is but one of the educational devices and must 
be supplemented by the teacher; it is a unique aid to instruction 
because it can present situations not otherwise practicable, such as 
activities which would be too dangerous in the classroom. Teacher 
teamwork has been stimulated, with telecasting found to be most 
efficient when the classroom teacher and TV teacher are in daily 
communication. It can be an active experience, requiring closer 
attention than a lecture. The television lesson is an experience 
shared in common, pointing up, rather than hiding the individual 
differences of the students, which can then be cared for by the 
teacher. The Hagerstown teachers are convinced TV has been a 
boon to their system. The question of maintaining interest over 
a long period and just what, if any, effect the novelty of the situa- 
tion has had on the experiment is yet to be determined. 

Any number of experiments could be quoted to show that many 
communities are intersted in the answer to the problems posed 
by educational television. Pittsburgh is using a broadcasting sta- 
tion in its efforts to make use of the medium, but very little data is 
available on their experiment except statements that it has been 
successful and will continue. St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Miami 
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and others are now in the process of experimenting. Unfortunate- 
ly, very few of these situations have been under the strict control 
that is necessary to determine the exact value of the teaching. 

The city of Cincinnati in the 1956-1957 school year made one 
of the few available studies under adequately controlled condi- 
tions. Twelve classes, involving 315 students in sixth grade science 
were divided into control and experimental educational TV groups. 
As much as possible, variable factors were removed or controlled 
and the classes were matched. The TV group received televised 
instruction three days a week, the control groups had the same time 
allotment. Teachers in the control group were given the course 
outline, but were not told how to teach. The groups were further 
divided into three ability groupings with results that are quite 
interesting. The highest ability group appeared to be the students 
who learned best from the TV instruction. The middle group of 
students showed no significanct difference, while the low ability 
group learned best in the conventional classroom.* These results 
are just Opposite from what was frequently predicted would hap- 
pen. 

Another interesting experiment is reported from St. Louis, 
where second grade spelling was taught entirely by TV, with no 
additional classroom work by the teacher. There, large classes of 
students learned as well as students in regular classes, as judged on 
tests of second grade spelling ability. When the students were 
tested for achievement above their second grade level, it was found 
that students in conventional classes showed more gain, possibly 
because of individual attention.® 

The above listed examples are but isolated incidents in a 
broader picture of education. A much larger body of evidence 
must be assembled before a judgment can be made. One observa- 
tion can be made, and it leads to a question that apparently no one 
is interested in answering. In all the experiments now being con- 
ducted, control groups are always the “conventional” classroom. 
What would happen if the equivalent in funds were devoted to 
improvements of teaching by other methods? Would TV still 
come out “as well as” or “better” than a capable teacher in her 
own classroom? No one, it seems, cares. 

The problem of funds brings about the second big unanswered 
question. Here again very little evidence is available for judging 
the value of the medium. Many are the statements that it would 
cost only $2.75 per student to provide every major community with 
a broadcasting station, or that for a small fraction of their annual 
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budget almost any large school district could afford television; but 
as yet no per student estimates of costs or even total cost figures 
are available for such experimental projects as Hagerstown and 
Pittsburgh. Hagerstown, for example, now has about $250,000 in- 
vested in equipment and is operating under a million dollar grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Involved at the 
close of 1958 were 30 elementary schools and five high schools with 
an enrollment of 17,000 students. This involves an investment of 
over seventy dollars per pupil, without considering the cost of 
coaxial cable which is furnished to the school system free. It is 
impossible to estimate how much of this cost must be met in one 
year, but considering the equipment alone, the quarter million 
dollars represents about fifteen dollars per student, which to many 
communities could mean adding three per cent to their school 
budgets the first year—where finances are already strained. A 
saving of $150,000 is claimed for the Washington County system 
in the eliminating of the need for thirty specialists, but again these 
are not conclusive figures. Some communities are still withholding 
a decision on educational television until better cost factors are 
available.® 

Regardless of the arguments engendered by the use of television 
for actual teaching, then, it must be concluded that the medium is 
a valuable tool for a number of purposes—provided it is eco- 
nomically feasible. As an enrichment tool, it is excellent, par- 
ticularly for its timeliness. It could certainly be used to advantage 
in centrally locating and sending pictures from a film library, thus 
greatly reducing the fuss necessary in most schools for the showing 
of films. Whether it will ever be of sufficient value to justify the 
financial outlay still remains to be determined. Even more im- 
portant to all educators is to discover if an equivalent outlay in 
increased salaries and improved materials and conditions might 
not result in greater benefits to the most important person in edu- 
cation—the student. 
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